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PREFACE 



In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to show that the system of co-education is 
not suitable for boys and girls when they 
are maturing, as such training does not 
fully recognise the sex characteristics, and 
therefore the differences of their respective 
powers and subsequent development are 
not kept in view. Having had exceptional 

opportunities of inspecting some of the 

» 

best boys' schools and girls' schools in this 

country, I am of opinion that the training 

\ which will meet all requirements can only 

T ^ be given by the separate education of 
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vi Preface. 

the sexes, and in the second and third 

chapters I have referred to some points 

of special importance in connection with 

this subject. 

MABEL HAWTKEY. 



Thb Victorian Club, 
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CHAPTER I. 

CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES 

SHEWING THAT BOYS AND GIRLS OUGHT NOT TO BE 
GIVEN IDENTICAL EDUCATION 

A GREAT effort is now being made in 
certain educational circles to found in this 
country mixed schools for boys and girls, 
the result of which will be to abolish the 
p|«ent system of educating males and 
' females separately, and to establish that 
of the co-education of the sexes. This 
piethpd has been favourably commented 
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upon by the Royal Commissioners, who 
have lately been considering questions 
connected with Secondary Education; but 
judging from their report, I gather that 
the evidence which led them to favour this 
system was of a rather one-sided character. 
Many of the witnesses' statements were 
founded on observations made in Elemen- 
tary Schools, where the pupils are quite 
young children ; and the evidence resulting 
from experience gained in mixed Secondary 
Schools for boys and girls, of ages 
ranging from twelve to seventeen years, 
was contributed almost entirely by teachers. 
The opinion of parents as to the advisa- 
bility of such training does not seem to 
have been sufficiently considered, nor were 
the characteristic diflferences in the sexes 
during the stage of maturing at all referred 
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to, as requiring special consideration by 
those superintending the education of boys 
and girls. The question, however, is one 
that cannot be confined to educationalists 
alone, but requires to be brought before 
the general public, with whom the decision 
must ultimately rest. 

There are, no doubt, many defects in 
our present system, but it has yet to be 
proved that these would be rectified by 
educating boys and girls together. Vast 
improvements have been effected during 
the last few years in both our private and 
public schools, but only those who know 
all the facts connected with these changes 
can appreciate what our educational system 
was, what it is, and what it may yet 
become on its present basis. 

It is doubtful whether the agitators in 
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this educational movement are really com- 
petent to compare the two systems, for 
though they may be acquainted with well- 
managed mixed schools in America, they 
seem to have little or no knowledge of the 
working of the best schools for boys and 
for girls in this country, judging, at least, 
from the arguments they bring forward. 

Before, however, we go further into the 

matter, it is necessary to know what is 

meant by "Education" and ** Co-education," 

as these words have been given a very 

^ limited meaning by many who support this 

proposed scheme. 

1 Education cannot be confined to the 

V cultivation of the intellect merely, but 

must include the training of the physical 

and moral powers; as Worcester says, 

"It comprehends aU that series of in- 
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struction and discipUne which is intended 
to enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, and form the manners and habits." 
In Co-education this training is given to 
males and females together, that is to 
say, "Boys and girls are taught the same 
things at the same time, in the same place> 
by the same faculty, with the same methods, 
and under the same regimen." ^ 

We understand that it is now proposed 
to introduce this system into the Kinder- 
garten, School, and University life of this 
country. Of course there is no reason why 
it should not be adopted in the education 
of young children, or of young men and 
women, but the difficulty lies in making 
it suitable for boys and girls during the 
years when they are developing, as such 

* Sex in Education. By J. Clarke, M.D. 
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training does not recognise sex, and there- 
fore does not allow for the diflferences in 
their respective organisations. It should 
be remembered that it is not possible for 
the physical nature to mature healthily 
unless latent sexual potentialities be borne 
in mind, nor for the moral and intellectual 
powers to acquire their full strength, 
without careful consideration of physical 
evolution. 

It is claimed that, by means of co- 
education, higher standards of discipline, 
scholarship, and morality, are obtained, but 
before this statement can be accepted we 
must ascertain how it has been attested;" 
for, in order to prove this, it is necessary 
that schools compared should be under the 
same class of management. It is by no 
means a fair trial of the working of these 
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two systems if a first-class mixed school in 
America be compared with an inferior class 
of boys' or girls' school in England. In 
many instances, however, I find that this is 
the only test that -has been made. 

In regard first to the discipline in mixed 
schools being better, as is aUeged. than in 
those managed on, what we will tenn, the 
separate system, the statement made is 
that boys are less rough in their manners, 
owing to the* presence of girls, and that 
being associated with the latter, inspires 
in them a greater love and reverence for 
their mothers, sisters, and women generaUy, 
than we find exists among boys in our 
public schools. This assumes that rough- 
ness is a necessary element in a boys' 
school, whereas it is merely an indication 
that the management is defective. The 
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implied accusation against the public school 
boy, in his treatment of his female rela- 
tives, savours rather of criticism which 
perhaps might have been made on our 
public schools some thirty or forty years 
ago, but certainly shows a want of know- 
ledge of the inner life of these places at 
the present time. The attitude which a 
public school-boy assumes towards his 
womenfolk depends on the previous in- 
fluences that have been brought to bear 
on him, in his home and early school life. 
In former days a child of seven or eight 
years old was taken from the nursery and 
launched into a public school. There was 
no intermediate stage, and he was required 
to conform to rules suitable to youths well 
on in their teens. His impression was, 
that, having entered school, he had become 
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a man, and the only practical way which 
represented itself to his mind of living up 
to this standard, was to cut himself adrift 
from his former life and all who were 
associated with it, viz. his mother, sisters, 
younger brothers, nurse, etc. He was, in 
fact, plunged into new surroundings, and 
all former associations were severed from 
his mind. There was much that was 
artificial in such a life, in that it tended 
to choke all natural instincts, and the 
treatment was far removed from real 
education, which ought to consist in 
cultivating and maturing the seeds that 
already exist, rather than in sowing fresh 
ones. Under these circumstances, a boy 
at a public school was in a peculiarly 
bereft condition, and small wonder was 
it if he acquired some mistaken notions 
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as to the relative position of women. 
Some splendid characters were moulded 
under this now nearly obsolete system; 
but in after life many of these fuUy 
realised the disadvantages under which 
they had been placed, and were keenly 
alive to the importance of avoiding similar 
mistakes with their own sons. The creation 
of the Preparatory School was the natural 
outcome of this feeling, and now a boy is 
introduced into school life under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, for, the 
numbers being limited, the authorities have 
considerable individual knowledge of those 
placed under their care, besides which all 
regulations are made to suit the require- 
ments of young boys, and a refining 
influence is brought into their lives which 
tends to foster, rather than to kill, the 
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early associations and impressions im- 
planted by the previous home training. 
The influence brought to bear on a boy 
at this time is by no means limited to 
that of his own sex, for one special feature 
of a preparatory school is that the female 
members of the headmaster s family take 
active part in the management, added to 
which there is, as a rule, a mixed staflF, so 
that in some subjects the instruction is 
given by female teachers. 

It should be remembered, that early 
impressions take a firm hold on a child's 
mind, and it is from the feminine in- 
fluences which are brought to bear on a 
boy's young life, that he will, in a great 
measure, form his estimate of women. 
Boys do not now, as a rule, enter public 
schools till they are nearly fourteen, and 
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they will find nothing in the life there 
that will make them take a disparaging 
view of their female relatives. 

As regards girls, it is argued that they 
acquire easier and more self - possessed 
manners from a life that does not limit 
them exclusively to the society of their 
own sex; but this is pre-supposing that 
men are entirely excluded from girls' 
schools, which is by no means a correct 
inference, seeing that in most of the best 
schools there is a mixed staff, and that 
girls are free to ask their friends, either 
male or female, to any of their entertain- 
ments. 

What is spoken of as "manners,*' is 
merely the outward expression of feeling 
for others; so that if a school is under 
able management, and the tone throughout 
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is healthy, there will be no occasion to 
find fault with the manners of the inmates, 
whether they be boys or girls. 

The question of punishments, necessarily 
connected with the subject of discipline, 
ope^s up many difficulties. Are girls in 
this matter to be treated identically with 
boys ? Are they, for example, to be given 
corporal punishment ? This is a point 
that I should have thought hardly necessary 
to notice, but for the fact that the London 
School Board have recently decided " that 
moderate personal correction, with cane or 
birch, should be administered indiflferently 
to both sexes." The most elementary 
knowledge of the physiological and psy- 
chical peculiarities of boys and girls will 
prove this treatment to be utterly wrong. 
Corporal punishment may, under very r^re 
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circumstances, be necessary for boys, but 
it is, in my opinion, in no way suitable 
for the weaker sex. If a girl is chastised, 
it has the effect of either damaging her 
nervous system, or of so* hardening all 
sensitive feeling, as to destroy her feminine 
instincts, which may lead to the develop- 
ment of the worst possible traits of 
character. Correction, I assert, is only 
of use so long as it conduces to the 
strengthening of the moral being, and 
this end will never be achieved unless 
due consideration be given to physical 
and mental characteristics. 

Secondly, in regard to scholarship, a 
higher standard in mixed schools is main- 
tained, they say, on the grounds that 
boys under these circumstances work 
better and more willingly, as they do 
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not like to be surpassed in intellectual 
attainments by girls who are quick and 
quite equal to the former in their studies. 
This is, no doubt, perfectly true; but is 
such brain work desirable for growing 
girls? Will it not rather impede the 
right development of their physique? 
The intellectual education in these mixed 
schools, it is alleged, is to be of the same 
character as that which is now given in 
our public schools for boys. Girls, we 
understand, are to be given this training 
because it has proved successful with boys. 
It would, no doubt, have been difl&cult 
to judge of the eflfect of such mental 
treatment upon girls, were it not for the 
fact that this kind of education has of 
late been given in many girls' schools 
in this country, and having made careful 
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obeerrations as to the resnlts, I am of 
opinion tliat it is disastroos to the healthy 
development of woman. The female 
organism is so delicately adjusted, that 
the inteUectnal and physical powers must 
be carefully considered in their intimate 
relations, otherwise they will not attain 
their fuU strengtL To anyone who has 
studied the question, it is a very simple 
matter to ascertaio whether or not the 
training that is being given to a girl, is 
working for weal or woe as regards her 
perfect development. But these are points 
which we find totally disregarded, as a 
rule, in schools where girls are educated 
on the same lines as boys. It should be 
remembered that if a girl's brain, which 
is quick and active, is worked to its full 
power, it will be cultivated to the detri- 
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ment of the other functions of the body. 
The practical result of this is shown in 
one of two ways — either the w^hole 
economy is exhausted by the strain that 
is put upon the brain, and a girl in 
course of time becomes utterly shattered 
and anaemic; or the blood is utilized too 
exclusively to feed the brain, and other 
organs, being deprived of their due nourish- 
ment, act imperfectly, or may even become 
stunted in their functions and growth. In 
either case, the intellectual development 
suffers, for, as Dr. Clarke says, "No per- 
fect brain ever crowns an imperfect body," 
for unless the body performs its several 
functions efficiently, the brain does not 
attain to its full power. In dealing with 
girls, the fact that the female organism is 
different to that of the male, is frequently 
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overlooked. Woman s physique, which is 
slow in maturing, is in process of for- 
mation during the years that are devoted 
to education, and it is of such delicacy 
that any part may be easily overstrained, 
whict may have the effect of impairing 
its powers for life. 

It is generally agreed that the object 
of education is to produce a sound mind 
in a sound body, and if this idea is to 
be carried out, due attention must always 
be given to physical education. Here, 
again, it is necessary to note what is 
meant by physical education, as this term 
has of late been given an acquired meaning 
which tends to cramp its application. It 
is well defined to be that systematic train- 
ing of the bodily powers which tends to 
render them, in the highest possible degree. 
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efficient in their several functions. This 
training is, therefore, something more than 
can be established by a mere course of 
outdoor games and gymnastic exercises, 
which is the usual limit now given to it 
by many scholastic authorities. Such 
active movements, rightly used, will be 
a means of promoting healthy develop- 
ment, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
these exercises comprise the whole of 
physical education, or that they can be 
rightly applied to girls by teachers who 
have no knowledge of the special physi- 
ology of woman. It is true that some 
few members of the scholastic profession 
have studied the question, and having 
made careful observations of cases which 
have come under their notice, the in- 
formation they have acquired is especially 
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valuable. These are chiefly to be found 
amongst the heads of private boarding- 
schools, where the pupils are entirely 
under the one authority, and where the 
numbers are sufficiently limited to enable 
the principal to gain individual knowledge 
of each girl. In the large day-schools, 
however, it is very difficult to obtain 
reUable information of this kind, as the 
authorities have no responsibility as to 
the personal health of the girls, this being 
entirely in the hands of their parents 
and guardians. 

It would seem that the only real way 
of bringing about a radical improvement 
in the education of girls, would be by 
parents, guardians, and teachers acquiring 
an exact knowledge of the physiology of 
woman, and to do this effectually, help 
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must be secured from medical authorities. 
The practical information that has been 
derived from medical knowledge has not 
been sufl&ciently circulated to work any 
material improvement in the education 
of the rising female population, and we 
find that girls are stiU trained to disregard 
the most ordinary fundamental laws of 
health, and are allowed to form habits 
which must in themselves breed physical, 
intellectual, and moral disorder. Women 
have been, and are, suffering from the 
ignorant and absurd notions of pa^t 
generations, and these can only be up- 
rooted by each girl acquiring such know- 
ledge of her constitution as will enable 
her to develop all her powers to their 
full strength, and keep her in a healthy 
state. 
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There are some first-rate girls' schools 
in this country, where this fundamental 
law of education is recognised ; and when 
we see the excellent results that come 
from such training, we could wish that 
the system were more widely adopted by 
the profession. It stands to reason, how- 
ever, that the regulations regarding the 
intellectual instruction, which are in force 
in schools of this kind, would not be at 
all suitable for boys, and, therefore, if a 
mixed school were organised to meet the 
requirements of female pupils, it would 
have a detrimental eflfect on the education 
of males. 

I know it is maintained by those who 
advocate giving a girl a boy's education 
that the female physique is perfectly equal 
to the strain that is put upon it ; -and to 
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prove the accuracy of this statement, they 
give instances of the high standard of 
scholarship that has been, and is now, 
attained by girls. This, however, is no 
proof that the system is a good one, as 
it is from the after effects that we must 
test the efl&ciency of this training, and 
we find that the result may not show 
itself on a girl's constitution till long after 
her school-days. We can, however, very 
easily observe the disastrous efiect of such 
training by tracing the subsequent career 
of many educated on these lines. Take, 
for example, that class who have received 
this training in order that they may take 
up teaching as a profession. What deplor- 
able wrecks of womanhood we find amongst 
them ! They are anaemic and physically 
too weak to work, and their intellect is 
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so impoverislied, that, what knowledge they 
have acquired, has in many cases become 
a dead letter to them, and they are now 
incapable of taking in any new ideas, 
or of keeping themselves intellectually 
abreast of the times. Such a state has 
been brought about by persistent dis- 
regard of the warnings that have been 
repeatedly given by Nature. Another, 
and an equally distressing phase of this 
development, which is also created by 
similarly despising Nature's laws, is the 
teacher whose true womanhood is entirely 
sapped, for this strained education has 
bereft her of her sex qualities, and has 
stunted many of her physical powers. It 
is sad to see such specimens of woman- 
hood, for although a few may have 
achieved much scholarly learning, we know 
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fiill well to what far greater heights 
they might have risen had the body 
been perfectly evolved, with every organ 
working efficiently. The defects are not 
only of a physical character, but the 
intellectual and moral being is equally 
injured. When natural development is 
arrested in a woman, we find that the 
true female characteristics are often re- 
placed by a thin veneer of masculinity, 
and even her physical form assumes 
somewhat similar proportions to those of 
a man. By this stunting process, the 
maternal instincts decrease or become 
extinct, and the distinctive feminine quali- 
ties are in abeyance, which unhappily are 
not replaced by virtues peculiar to the 
other sex. For example, we do not find 
that these women display that generous, 
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manly spirit, which is one of the chief 
characteristics of the sterner sex : on 
the contrary, they seem to take a narrow 
egotistical view of life, and show great 
hardness in their dealings with their 
fellow-creatures. Such teachers can have 
no sympathy with young girls, but we 
can hardly blame them for this, seeing 
they are what their education has made 
them, and misguided as they may be, 
they are doing what they believe to be 
the best for their pupUs, by trying to 
mould them into monstrosities like them- 
selves. It is heartbreaking to see the 
treatment under which some girls are 
placed by such people. The one object 
seems to be to make theirpupils acquire 
a certain amount of knJWedge in a 
given time, and this crammi^ must be 
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done at all hazards. Health and happiness 
are alike sacrificed, all idiosyncracies are 
totally disregarded, and natural emotions 
are treated as non-existent. 

For example, in a certain school! know 
of, where the management rests mainly 
in the hands of teachers of the type we I . 
are now considering, it is usual to punish ^^../is, 
a girl for defects in her lessons by for-" 
bidding her to speak to anyone for a week. 
In other cases, all out-door exercise ana 
in-door recreation is stopped, and a girl 
is kept at her lessons the whole day. 
Such treatment needs no conament, but 
who can estimate the harm that may be 
done to a girl, by subjecting her to this 
refined cruelty during the most critical 
years of her life. I could give many 
other instances of similar discipline, but 
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these cases will serve to exemplify my 
meaning. 

We are often told that this particular 
type of man-woman, now not uncommon 
in every grade of English society, has 
been imported to this country from 
America, but perhaps it would be. more 
correct to say that we have produced 
her by submitting woman to the same 
class of education as she has been given 
in America. It is worthy of note that 
this species flourishes, we are informed, 
more at Boston, than in any other town 
in the Northern States, and as this is a 
great centre of mixed schools, this fact 
will hardly have the effect of commending 
the system. 

Thirdly, we have now to consider the 
assertion that is made as to a higher 
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standard of morality existing in mixed 
schools than in those managed on the 
separate system. The chief argument 
that is brought forward is that the daily 
association of boys and girls in the class- 
room has the effect of making the sexes 
regard one another with a feeling of . 
indifference. If this be so, it is an ^ 
unnatural state which reflects badly on 
the system, for it should be remembered 

that education which is at variance with 

I 
the laws of Nature cannot produce a * 

perfect development of the whole being. 
This statement as to boys and girls in 
mixed schools appears to be founded 
mainly on observations made by the 
principals and teachers, and not on the per- 
sonal experience of men and women who 
have received a co-educational training. 
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If, for example, we enquire of men who 
have been educated in the mixed schools 
in Scotland, as to what their opinion 
is of the system, the almost invariable 
answer given is, that, "they think it 
leads to flirtation." This is damaging 
evidence for co-education, as it is an 
accepted physiological law that to subject 
growing boys and girls to experiences 
of this kind, is to retard the develop- 
, ment of their full powers, and it is on 
'--this law that the principle of separate 
education is based. 

In some of our private and public schools 
there is no doubt that the standard of 
morality is not what it ought to be; but 
as we find that a very high tone exists in 
other schools, which are worked under the 
same method, it points rather to the fact 
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that the management, and not the system, 
is at fault. A great deal must rest with 
the school authorities ; but whether or not 
an upright course is maintained during the 
school career, and in after life, will depend 
chiefly on the early home training, and the 
strength of the influence which is brought 
to bear on boys and girls during the years 
when they are maturing. If perfect trust 
and confidence is established between 
parents and their children, the latter will 
not hesitate to . disclose their innermost 
thoughts and feelings to their fathers 
and mothers, and will naturally turn to 
them for any information" they may 
want, knowing well that from this source 
they may rely on being told nothing but 
the truth, and that their innate desire 
to understand will never be treated as 
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depraved curiosity. If boys and girls are 
left in ignorance of what is right, it is 
small wonder if they fall into the error 
of doing what is wrong. It should be 
remembered that parents and guardians 
are responsible for this lack of knowledge 
in their children, as such a state of things 
could not have been brought about, were it 
not that the young have either been 
refused the information they asked for, or 
have been put oflF with statements that 
were not true. People often complain of 
the difficulty of training boys and girls in 
right ideas, but they seem to overlook the 
fact that when a child craves for knowledge, 
it is merely yielding to the instincts of 
Nature in seeking after truth. If those 
who have the care of children feed them 
with statements that are not true, they 
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have only themselves to blame for the 
consequences. Truth must be the basis 
of all honour, and if the mind is filled 
with what is beautiful and true, the whole 
being will instinctively turn with loathing 
from all foulness and impurity. 

Co-education was instituted in America 
on economical grounds, as in thinly popu- 
lated districts it was found that the number 
of pupils was too small to admit of separate 
schools being provided for boys and girls. 
That is to say, the amount paid in school 
fees, though sufficient to meet the expenses 
of one good building and an efficient stafi*, 
was not enough to defray the expenditure 
entailed by carrying on two schools. Under 
similar circumstances it has been, and may 
be, necessary to start mixed schools in this 
country. The limited numbiers, however; 
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would, to a great extent, remove the 
difficulties in connection with this system, 
as the pupils need not be given identical 
education, but could receive the same in- 
dividual training that would naturally be 
bestowed upon them, if they were educated 
at home. The fact that boys and girls are 
brought up together in a family is often 
used as an argument in favour of mixed 
schools; but it should be remembered in 
these cases that the numbers are very 
limited, and that the diflference in the ages 
necessitates each child being given indi- 
vidual education, added to which the fact of 
the relationship removes the sex difficulty. 

It is one thing to start a mixed school in 
a district where it is the only practical way 
of supplying the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood with the requisite means of 
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education, and it is quite another to advo- 
cate the system being adopted in our 
thickly populated towns. Even in America 
we have evidence of the difficulties attend- 
ing such a movement, for we are told that 
" in some of the large cities, as the schools 
grew large, and were composed of children 
gathered from aU classes of society, it was 
often deemed best to organise separate 
boys and girls' schools, especially as this 
could be done without any injury, but 
possibly with a benefit to the classification. 
Private seminaries, however, have generally 
been separate schools, except those for the 
youngest pupils."* These facts will perhaps 
tend to dispel the erroneous notion that 
co-education is adopted by all classes of 

* Cyclopedia of Education. By Henry Kiddle and 
Alexander Schem. 
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society in America, or that every educa- 
tional blemish here would be effaced by 
establishing mixed schools throughout the 
country. 

A little careful investigation would show 
that the defects complained of in our 
present system are more due to the apathy 
shown by parents in dealing with questions 
concerning their children's education, than 
to the imperfect organisation of the system 
itself. The scholastic profession, like every 
other calling in life, numbers amongst its 
ranks incompetent men and women, but 
whether or not these people continue to 
remain working members of the profession, 
depends on whether parents and guardians 
entrust them with the education of their 
children. Unfortunately, in many instances, 
very little trouble is taken to make the 
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necessary enquiries, and when people fail 
to bring about a desirable arrangement 
they merely inveigh against systems, quite 
forgetting that they themselves are to 
blame for not having secured the best 
advantages that were available to them. 
This is very noticeable as regards the 
comments that are made respecting public 
school education. Not long ago I heard 
a parent complain that although he was 
paying more than £200 a year for his 
son's education, the latter was not properly 
fed unless eatables of all kinds were 
supplied to him from the local shops, or 
were sent in hampers from home, and 
that a cupboard in the boy's bedroom 
was the only available larder for this 
food. It is useless, of course, to point 
out to such a man that he has elected 
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to place his boy with a master who is 
not a good manager. Another constant 
complaint is that certain boys learn nothing 
while at a public school, but in these cases 
we usually find the culprits have been 
placed in houses which have the reputation 
of excelling in neither work nor play. 
There is a master at one of our public 
schools who openly avows that he considers 
the great advantage of his house is that 
the private rooms are so entirely shut oflf 
from those assigned to the boys, that he 
may be quite unconscious that they are 
in the house. One can only marvel that 
parents exist who are willing to entrust 
their boys to such a man; but it is not 
fair that houses under this kind of manage- 
ment should be taken as samples of the 
system. Of course, in many ways some 
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public school authorities have not moved 
with the times, but to a certain extent 
parents have it in their power to force 
them to do so. A proof of this was 
given some years ago with regard to the 
teaching of German in. one of the public 
schools. It appears that this was an extra 
subject, which meant that the time that 
was devoted to its study was taken from 
the play hours, so that a boy generally 
managed to acquire very little knowledge 
of the language, and a great dislike to it. 
There being, however, many openings in 
life where a knowledge of German is 
requisite, boys were taken from school and 
sent abroad in order to learn the language. 
This made the authorities realise that 
unless they did something to meet the 
requirements of parents in this matter, 
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there might be a great reduction of the 
numbers in the school. It was therefore 
decided to include German in the cur- 
riculum by allowing a boy under certain 
circumstances to take this subject instead 
of Greek. Many other improvements of 
a similar kind could no doubt be brought 
about in both boys' and girls* education, 
if parents would only assert themselves 
by taking action. 

At the present time the education of 
boys in this country is greatly in advance 
of that of girls, as it is worked on a far 
sounder physiological basis. At the same 
/time, of course, it must be admitted that 
everything now is very different to what 
it was in the old days, when a girl was 
educated to look forward to marriage as 
the one desirable goal to be worked for, 
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and all her training was carried on with 
a view to attaining this end. If, however, 
she foiled to secure the prize, she, as an 
unmarried woman, had little or no social 
position, and should circumstances make 
it necessary for her to earn her own living, 
she was regarded with contempt by the 
prosperous and hypocritical members of 
the community. We may be very thank- 
ful that a more liberal spirit now pervades 
society, by which immense possibilities are 
open to women. The higher education 
has been the great means of liberating 
our sex from their cramped and narrow 
existence, but it is a pity that the advance 
of this movement should have been so 
retarded by the mistaken notion that its 
object was to transform women into men. 
This at least was a development that was 
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in no way contemplated by the promoters, 
whose intention seems to have been to 
open to women the educational advantages 
of which men had previously had the 
monopoly, and by doing so to widen 
women's sphere and influence in the world. 
The following, which is an extract from 
a speech made by Dr. Euffner when plead- 
ing for the higher education of women 
in Virginia, gives a clear insight into the 
aims they had in view : " How strangely 
have women been neglected by the ruling 
sex. They are mixed through and through 
our social life ; we love them as we love 
nothing else upon earth. They have an 
immeasurable power over us, they dictate 
our personal habits, they raise our children, 
they refine our tastes, they conserve our 
paorals, they keep burning the fires of 
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religion. Everywhere in our daily life is 
found the skilful hand, the ready mind, the 
quenchless heart of woman, and yet Where 
has there been any public recognition of 
her inestimable claims upon society? Men 
make provisions for their boys . out of 
public funds — and for themselves, too — 
daily conserving every interest they have ; 
but haw wretchedly small has been the 
share doled out to her, who deserves every- 
thing. This is an injustice which will 
make our children ashamed of their 
fathers. . . . The power in woman, if 
utilized and directed, would give to 
society a life, a grace, a purity, a skill, 
a progressiveness peculiarly its own, and 
the coming generation would receive a 
training in the homes, in the schools, in 
tlie social circles, in all the quiet but 
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immeasurably potent centres and lines of 
influence such as can come from nowhere 
else/' 

This is the result which should come 
from the higher education of women. But 
can it ever be fulfilled, so long as they 
continue to neglect and undervalue "that 
part of their organisation which they hold 
in trust for the future of the race?" 

We find that women generally are more 
in favour of co-education than men, for 
they are inclined to look upon it as a 
means by which they hope to establish 
their natural rights. For centuries they, 
as a class, have been oppressed by the 
stronger sex, and now that this yoke is 
being lifted, a reactionary movement has 
set in, which is unfortunately tainted with 
a, marked spirit of retaliation, We hear 
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it constantly asserted by some women that 
"men have had their day, and now we 
are going to have ours." These women 
would, if they could, subject men to that 
** thraldom" from which they themselves 
are now escaping, quite overlooking 'the 
fact that by so doing they would retard 
their own progress. It should be remem- 
bered that woman is the complement of 
man, and man the complement of woman, 
so that neither can aflford to victimise the 
other, seeing that their respective natures 
can only be perfected by complete amalga- 
mation of their interests. 

It is essential that woman's intellectual 
powers should be cultivated in order to fit 
her to take her right place in the world, 
and to make her capable of responding to 
the many calls that are made upon her in 
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her present widening sphere of life. She 
cannot, however, be given the same educa- 
tion as man, for she is physiologically- 
different, and besides which the repro- 
ductive function forms a more important 
part in her organisation than in his, so 
that if her training is to be beneficial it 
must be made subservient to that which is 
essential for the healthy development of 
\ I all her powers. I hold, therefore, that it 
will be impossible to recognise all natural 
laws in a sufficiently practical way if boys 
and girls are co-educated during the years 
in which they are maturing. Even if 
regulations are modified, so as to make 
them as far as possible suitable to the 
requirements of both sexes, it stands to 
reason that in some points the girls' 
interests would have to be sacrificed. 
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while in others the boys would be the 
sufferers. This would retard the develop- 
ment of their natural qualities and would in 
all probability tend to produce effeminacy in 
men and masculinity in women. Training 
which is so adverse to Nature's dictates, 
cannot conduce to the happiness or 
advancement of either the individual or 
the community: and, therefore, would be 
disastrous to the future welfare of the 
race. In fact the adoption of co-education 
would, I think, be a retrograde movement, 
and, therefore, one that I hope will not be 
established in our country, where the 
public so appreciate the importance of 
progress, and have alw^^ys recognised that 
education is one of the most powerful 
influences that can be brought to bear on 
the destiny of the nation. 



CHAPTER II. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

OF BOYS 

I NOW propose to put before the reader 
some facts relating to our schools, which, 
I trust, may be of use to those who wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
oflfered in this country under the present 
system of separate education. 

In this chapter I intend more particularly 
to address my remarks to parents who wish 
their sons to have the benefit of a public 
school education in its widest sense, that 
is, an education given in any school which 
is managed on the lines of a public 
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school. In doing so we will especially 
consider the arrangements that are made 
for boarders, as in the case of boys only 
attending a school daily, a great deal of 
the management rests in the hands of 
the home authorities. At one time there 
was an idea that a boy could only be 
given a public school education, by being 
placed in one of the seven public schools 
authorised by the Public School Act of 
1868, but now these schools no longer 
have the monopoly, and we cannot but 
feel it is an advantage to have a larger 
number from which to make a selection, 
for they necessarily vary as to locality, 
climate, buildings, number of boys, expense, 
curriculum, etc., so that there is usually no 
dijQ&culty in finding one to suit individual 
requirements. If, however, a boy is to 
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derive the full benefit from the advantages 
given in any public school, it is essential 
that his previous physical and intellectual 
education should be directed with a view 
to enabling him to adapt himself easily 
to the regulations which are there enforced. 
This training is given by preparatory 
schoolmasters, who undertake to provide 
such teaching as will fit a boy for any 
of the public schools. There are a great 
many preparatory schools in all parts of the 
country, and some of them are excellent ; 
but which these are can only be ascertained 
by making the most careful enquiries. 

A public school is not, as a rule, 
selected for a boy till after he has passed 
several terms at a preparatory school ; and 
when this is the case, parents would do 
well to consult the boy's preparatory 
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schoolmaster before coming to any decision 
— always supposing, of course, that he is 
a thoroughly efficient man^ — for his position 
gives him special opportunities of obtaining 
information as to the public schools, added 
to which his knowledge of the boy's 
ability and attainments would enable him 
to give very valuable advice. If a success- 
ful career is to be secured to a boy, it is 
essential that he should be associated with 
others of the same mental calibre as 
himself, and seeing that the standard of 
work varies considerably in different public 
schools, it is very important that a right 
estimate should be formed of his capabili- 
ties. There are several public schools 
where, if a boy cannot keep pace in- 
tellectually with companions of his own 
age, he is superannuated, that is, required 
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by the authorities to leave. Many parents 
object very much to this system, and, in 
fact, look upon it as an injustice, but had 
these people more practical experience of 
education, they would appreciate the im- 
portance of enforcing this rule, as they 
would realise how objectionable it is for 
boys of very different ages to be associated 
together. We constantly find that a boy 
is sent to school because his father and 
forefathers were there before him, and ac- 
cording to family tradition he must follow 
them, whether or not he is intellectually 
equal to the work which will be required 
of him. There are many such cases at 
Eton and Harrow, and indeed some parents 
carry the idea so far as to think a boy 
is not educationally "hall-marked", unless 
he goes to one of these schools. Such 
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people would, however, do well to consider 
whether there is time for this indelible 
mark to be made on very backward boys, 
when after a few terms they are super- 
annuated. It would surely be better that 
they should be sent where the arrange* 
ments would allow of their remaining 
long enough to receive the full benefit 
of a public school education. It by no 
means follows that because a boy's mental 
powers are slow in developing he wiU 
necessarily be a failure in after life, for 
this backwardness may merely be due to 
physical causes, which, if understood and 
properly treated, could be overcome. For 
example, a boy may be very much over- 
grown, or he may have some weakness 
which he would in time outgrow, but 
either of t^hese circijmstances would b^ 
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suflficient to retard the development of 
the brain, though the latter would right 
itself when the strength of the body was 
established, provided, of course, that the 
mental powers had not in the meantime 
been overtaxed. Edward Thring, the lat6- 
head-master of Uppingham, was a man 
who thoroughly appreciated the require- 
ments of such boys, and it was, no doubt, 
with a view to providing for their wants, 
that he arranged there should be no 
entrance examination at that school. 

If a boy has exceptional ability, it may 
be advisable that he should try for an 
entrance scholarship at one of the public 
schools; and in order to receive the 
proper preparation for this, he should be 
placed with a man whose former pupils 
h^ve been successfur in gaining these 
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honours. The greatest care should be 
taken in selecting a suitable man, and 
his capability for the work should be 
tested, more by what the boys do after 
they have gained these scholarships, than 
by the fact that they have been successful 
in passing the examinations, for only after- 
wards can it be seen whether proper atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the training 
of the physical as well as on tha mental 
development. A boy ought not to try 
for a scholarship, if the necessary prepara- 
tion involves his working more than six 
hours a day,, as this would encroach on 
the time that is requisite for proper 
exercise, food, sleep, and recreation. Some 
preparatory schoolmasters make the gain- 
ing of scholarships their one and only 
consideration, and they work their pupils 
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entirely for this end, without giving any 
thought to physical development. This 
dass of school should be avoided, just as 
much as other schools where games are 
made the great speciality, and a miserably 
low standard of work is allowed to exist. 
If the right training is given, it will 
combine the equal cultivation of the 
mental and physical powers. 

In these days, people with small in- 
comes wiU find no difficulty in having 
their boys prepared for scholarships, as, 
in the case of really clever boys, some 
of the best preparatory schoolmasters are 
willing to make a considerable reduction 
in fees. This is owing to the fact that 
the average number of boys of good 
abilities in these schools is very small, 
so that a few extra ones are useful ip 
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helping to form a class for the more 
advanced pupils, and if these boys even- 
tually gain scholarships, their success will 
do something in contributing to the 
reputation of the school. 

If, however, people do not care to avail 
themselves of this privilege, they can ob- 
tain an excellent preparatory education for 
their sons, on very moderate terms, in some 
of our endowed schools, and in a few 
private schools, where the owners have 
considerable available capital with which to 
carry on their business. Great advantages 
are of course oflfered by certain denomi- 
national schools, and parents may be 
tempted to make use of these, even if 
the religious instruction which is given is 
fundamentally opposed to their own con- 
victions. Schools of this kind are often 
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organised by people, wishing to make pro- 
selytes to their own particular mode of 
thought; and the bait that is sometimes 
thrown out, with a view to attaining this 
end, is an offer, not only to educate 
children free of charge, but to feed and 
clothe them on the same terms. However 
alluring such a proposal may appear, there 
is no doubt that parents will make a great 
mistake if they place their sons where the 
religious teaching does not accord with 
their own views; for they will find that 
such training would tend to raise a barrier 
between themselves and their boys, and 
that the latter will confide their innermost 
thoughts and feelings to the authorities 
who exercise this religious influence over 
them. It is a very different matter when a 
change of religious opinions is due to coii- 
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viction, arising from independent thought 
and investigation, for then there is no third 
party to form the barrier, and under these 
circumstances sympathetic parents could 
not fail to respect the feeling which 
prompted a son to take such a step, 
however much they themselves might 
personally regret it. 

If a public school has been chosen for a 
boy before he leaves home, it is advisable 
that he should be placed in a preparatory 
school, from which others are constantly 
being drafted to the public school for which 
he is destined. It should be remembered 
that the fact that a master states on his 
prospectus that he prepares for aU the 
public schools, is no guarantee that he can 
do it successfully; and it is therefore 
necessary to ascertain that he has proved 
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himself qualified for the work. Not long 
ago a boy was sent up for the entrance 
examination at Eton, but he failed because 
he knew no Greek. He had been at a 
school which professed to prepare for all 
the public schools, but his master was 
ignorant of the fact that a knowledge of 
this language was requisite, in order to 
enable a boy to pass into Eton. 

Expense is, of course, a factor which 
must be very much considered when select- 
ing a public school, for the cost of the 
education varies immensely, according to 
the school that is chosen. Those under 
what is known as the "boarding-house" 
system, such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc., 
are, as a rule, more expensive than the 
smaller schools, where all the masters and 
boys are boarded and lodged in one 
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building. Bradfield and Rossal come under 
this head, but some of the schools of this 
class have boarding-houses attached to 
them, so that we find the two systems 
existing in the same school. This is the 
case at Marlborough. 

The accommodation varies considerably, 
and of course the new schools have the 
advantage of buildings constructed with 
all the most modern improvements, but in 
many instances they have not the prestige 
of the old schools; and for this reason 
parents prefer to make use of the latter, 
though they complain bitterly of the 
defective hygienic environment to which 
their sons are subjected. 

The sleeping space is arranged for in 
either dormitories, cubicles, or single bed- 
rooms, and sometimes a boy has the use 
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of a study in addition to this. Then 
there are other schools where each boy- 
has a bedroom to himself, which he uses 
as a study, there being no other accom- 
modation provided. In some of the 
boarding-houses where this arrangement 
exists, we find a boy takes his breakfast 
and tea in his bedroom, which also serves 

hiin as a larder for the food supplied 
to him from home. 

Complaints are often made as to the 
insufficiency of food provided at the public 
schools, and there is no doubt that, as a 
rule, it is utterly inadequate. In order 
to rectify this deficiency, boys must either 
have hampers sent to them from home, 
or what is needful must be supplied to 
them by a shop. 

Some masters seem to consider it the 
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duty of parents to contribute in this way 
to the commissariat department, but when 
people have to pay heavy school fees, it 
is no wonder if they object to this extra 
and wholly unjustifiable tax. 

In some public schools, supper is the 
only substantial meal after mid-day dinner, 
as the food provided for tea consists 
merely of bread, butter, tea, milk, and 
sugar. We find that the hour of supper 
is often fixed immediately before bedtime, 
and that in some instances it consists of 
cold meat, beer, bread, and cheese. There 
can be no question as to this being a 
very unwholesome arrangement, and there- 
fore a boy should be encouraged to eat 
more at tea, and only to take something 
quite light for supper. If, however, the 
authorities will not supply suitable food 
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to enable him to do this, it would be far 
better, that what is requisite should be 
supplied from home, than that he should 
be forced to conform to such unhealthy 
regulations. It would, of course, be better 
that pressure should be brought to bear 
on the school authorities, so as to induce 
them to rectify the defect ; but it is doubt- 

m 

ful whether any one house-master would 
agree to make the alteration, unless his 
colleagues took the same steps, and then 
comes the question. How would the head- 
master regard such changes? This is a 
department of the management to which 
the " heads " of schools seem to have 
devoted little or no study, so that we find 
that some head - masters have primitive 
notions as to the feeding of boys, and 
are consequently apt to enforce curious 
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restrictions. It is a perfectly authenticated 
fact, that on one occasion the head-master 
of one of our public schools sent round 
a notice to his house - masters forbiding 
them to supply jam or marmalade for 
breakfast. Perhaps if any addition were 
made to the menu for tea, it would be 
looked upon with disfavour, even if it 
, meant curtailing the amount that had 
previously been allowed for supper. I 
know of only one boarding-house at our 
public schools, where I could confidently 
assert that a boy would have enough 
nourishing food, without any being supplied 
to him from home. This house is under 
the management of a man who has 
adopted some of the regulations which 
have been found to work so successfully 
in first-class preparatory schools, one of 
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these being that "no hamper can be 
received by a boy, and if sent, it will be 
returned unopened." It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that this house is attached 
to one of the newer public schools, and 
that the master is, to a certain extent, 
more independent than men occupying 
similar posts at such places as Eton and 
Harrow, where they are fettered by so 
many old traditions and regulations. 

It is, however, wonderful to see how 
much may be done even under these 
circumstances, to mitigate the evils which 
arise. For example, there are some very 
able men holding these posts at Eton, 
and through their influence great improve- 
ments have been introduced into many 
of the best houses. Notably amongst 
these may be mentioned the reform as to 
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breakfast, for the old custom of allowing 
boys to have this meal in their bedrooms 
has been broken through, and it is now 
taken by all of them together in the 
dining-room, as it was found impossible 
to keep the beds properly aired under 
the old arrangement. The practice is, 
however, still adhered to in some of the 
houses. A boy leaves his bedroom at 7.30 
to go into school, and returns to it at 8.30 
for breakfast, so that there is exactly one 
hour in which all the bedrooms have to 
be put straight and converted into studies. 
The beds are planned to take up as little 
room as possible, and the kind which has 
been longest in use at Eton is so arranged 
that the bedding folds up into a wooden 
cupboard, but the construction being rather 
primitive, there was originally no provision 
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for ventilation when shut. This has been, 
however, in many instances thoroughly 
rectified by removing the woodwork round 
the bottom of the cupboard and leaving 
the top opened, a far more satisfactory 
plan than that of making holes in the 
sides of the cupboard, as these are usually 
in close proximity to coat pegs, and the 
clothes hanging on them prevent any air 
from passing through the woodwork. But 
it should be remembered that even if the 
most perfect ventilation is arranged the 
bedding will not be kept in a hygienic state 
unless it is thoroughly aired each day before 
the bed is closed. 

In selecting a public school for a delicate 
boy, it is very necessary to ascertain what 
accommodation is provided for illness. At 
the smaller schools there is usually a 
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sick-house, with a matron and doctor in 
charge, where a boy takes up his residence 
when he is even slightly unwell. This 
building is also used for infectious cases, 
unless a separate sanitorium is provided. 
Such an arrangement has its drawbacks, 
as it tends to keep a boy away from his 
work rather more than is necessary, but 
many people prefer it to the very meagre 
provision that is, a^ a rule, made in the 
schools managed on the boarding-house 
system. In some of these only cases of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria are admitted 
into the sanitorium, all other infectious 
cases remaining in the boarding-houses, 
and in very few of these do we even find 
one room set apart for illness. Therefore, 
however ill a boy may be, unless he 
develops scarlet fever or diphtheria, he 
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must remain in his own bedroom, where, 
in many instances, neither quiet nor privacy 
can be secured to him, and his paiente may 
even be required to remove him if his 
presence there should become inconvenient. 
There was a case of measles at a boarding- 
house at one of the public schools, and 
a few days previous to the Speech Day 
the house-master wrote to the boy's mother 
to say that her son must be removed, as 
it would be inconvenient for him to be 
in the house on the coming f^te day. 
The mother objected, as she said the boy 
was too ill to be moved, but the only 
reply she received was that if she did 
not move him he would be put into 
lodgings. Of course, there are house- 
masters who appreciate their responsibility 
in the matter, and do all that they can 
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to rectify this insufficient accommoda- 
tion. 

If a vacancy is to be secured at a public 
school it is necessary to ascertain what 
the requirements are as to age, what papers 
have to be filled in, whether privileges are 
offered in any special cases, and if a 
nomination is required. These particulars 
could be obtained by writing to the head- 
master, who would either reply himself, 
or would see that the letter was handed 
on to the bursar, secretary, or whoever 
was deputed to attend to such matters. 
If ike boy i8 destined for one of the 
smaller schools, where all the masters and 
boys board and lodge in one building, and 
the head-master is himself responsible for 
the domestic management, all the arrange- 
ments are made with the latter; but iii 
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securing a vacancy where the boarding-house 
system is in force, only the preliminary 
matters are settled in this way, the greater 
part of the business being transacted with 
a house-master. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that parents should ascertain under 
which system a school is worked before 
finally deciding to place their sons there, 
and when doing this, it should be re- 
membered that the terms "house*' and 
" house-master " are not applied exclusively 
to schools managed on the boarding-house 
system, for a large dormitory is sometimes 
called a house, and the master occupying 
the bedroom attached to it is called a 
"house-master.'' This is the case at 
Haileybury, so that a parent has before 
now secured a vacancy in a certain man's 
house, imagining that the school was 
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arranged on the boarding-house system. 
Of course, mistakes of this kind would 
not occur if people would only take the 
trouble to siee a school before deciding 
to make use of it. 

> 

In a small school, boys are brought im- 
mediately under the influence of the 
head-master, and this fact should be taken 
into consideration by parents. In the 
larger schools it is the choice of the house- 
master which, is of such vital importance. 
We find that in some of these latter schools 
the head-master also has a house for boys, 
and is nominally their house-master. I say 
nominally, because it is really impossible 
for him, if he fulfils all his duties as head- 
master, to have time to da the work of a 
house-master in addition. If a boy is placed 
in such a house, the parents £|,re bound 
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to communicate with the head-maater on 
all questions of health, clothing, etc. ; but 
as it will not be possible for him to see 
to the carrying out of these details he will 
depute others to do this work. This means 
that parents are not in direct communica- 
tion with those who have the care of their 
bo/s personal wants ; and for this reason, 
therefore, it is a question whether the head- 
master's house is one in which parents 
should try to secure a vacancy. Neither is 
a head-master the best medium through 
which to obtain advice, when selecting a 
house-master, for the circumstances of his 
position require that he should treat his 
subordinates impartially, so that the usual 
plan he adopts is to recommend them in 
turn. 

The safest course is to make most ci^r^ful 
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enquiries from boys and their paxents, and 
to get as much information as possible from 
preparatory schoolmasters, or from anyone 
who has had the opportunity of observing 
the management and working in the houses. 
The great thing to ascertain is, whether 
there is a good " tone " amongst the boys, 
and this will be found mainly to depend on 
what influence is exercised upon them by 
the house-master, and whether he under- 
stands how to make and keep their envi- 
ronment hygienic. Whether a boy is at 
home or at school, he ought always to be 
thoroughly occupied, but this cannot be 
done unless both mind and body are kept 
in a vigorous state. To achieve these ends 
it is essential that he should live in a 
wholesome atmosphere, both by night and 
day, and that he should have good food, 
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exercise, recreation, and sleep, as well as 
suitable intellectual instruction. However 
good the reputation of a school may be, it 
is a mistake for boys to be placed there 
.unless these surroundings can be secured 
to them. 

A great deal is said as to the standard 
of morality which exists at our public 
schools,. and startling statements are made 
by people who have the most limited ex- 
perience ; but it is doubtful whether 
hygiene is sufficiently recognised, either 
by the scholastic profession, or the public, 
as a means of raising this standard. It 
should be remembered that healthy habits 
will prevent the development of many in- 
ferior traits of character, but slovenly ways 
have a most demoralizing effect on even 
the best dispositions. The magistrate who 
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asserted that a man was less likely to steal 
if he had on a clean shirt, may be said to 
have had considerable knowledge of human 
nature. Of course it is possible that a 
boy of objectionable character may become 
an inmate of one of the best houses at a 
public school, but given that the house- 
niaster is a cap^tble man, he would very 
quickly discover the undesirability of 
keeping such a boy. In cases where a bad 
influence of this kind works havoc, it is 
almost invariably found that the manage- 
ment is. grossly defective, and that the 
house-master takes no trouble to look Q,fter 
his boys, or even to supply them with 
the bare necessities of life. Under these 
circumstances the evil goes on without 
being- discovered, until so many boys are 
implicated in it that at last the matter 
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leaks out. There was a house at one of 
our public schools from which boys were 
constantly being invalided home, one com- 
plaint they suflFered from being bad legs, 
resulting from kicks at football The 
medical opinion as to the cause of this 
unhealthy condition was, that the boys 
had been insufficiently fed, and on enquiry 
it was found that a large proportion of the 
meat they were given at school consisted 
of pork and tinned meat. There were 
many other indications of the bad manage- 
ment in this house. In course of time the 
most awfiil and harrowing disclosures were 
made as to the fearfiil inmiorality existing 
among the boys. 

The question is, how can a boy be best 
prepared to meet temptation of this kind, 
which sooner or later must assail him in 
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life, whether he remain at home or be sent 
to school. 

There is no doubt that a boy ought to be 
given such knowledge as accords with his 
mental and physical development, and that 
this information should be given to him 
gradually, beginning with his nursery days, 
but however young he may be he should 
never be told anything which is not ab- 
solutely true. When he is old enough the 
psychical and physiological truths which 
bear on such subjects should be explained 
to him, in order that he may understand 
the necessity of following certain rules of 
life, if he would retain and preserve all 
the gifts of his mind and body, so as to 
secure their most perfect development in 
his manhood. As Professor Huxley says, 
" that man has had a liberal education who 
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has been so trained in growth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will ; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel hj a vigorous will, the servant of 
a tender conscience." 

The excuse that is constantly put 
forward for neglecting this teaching is that 
fathers refuse to discuss the matter with 
their sons, but -would this be the case 
if mothers always did their part in edu- 
cating children, from their earliest days, to 
observe the truths of Nature as seen in the 
lives of the flowers, the birds, and the 
animals? When a boy has been left in 
utter ignorance of the fundamental laws 
which govern his being, is it any wonder 
that a father shrinks from disclosing to 
him facts that will reveal the falseness of 
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much of the nursery teaching. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that to keep 
a boy in ignorance of these matters is 
to preserve his innocence, for only if he 
has been given the right information can 
he know whg-t to guard against, and how 
to protect himself from being taken at a 
disadvantage* 

Of course, it does occasionally happen 
that a boy, either from pre-natal , causes, 
or from being subjected early in life to 
objectionable influences, develops the worst 
possible traits of character, and under 
these circumstances it is not desirable to 
send him to a public school, as he. requires 
special treatment and a great deal of in- 
dividual care. This would be best given 
by those who have made a particular 
study of moral pathology, and have proved 
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themselves successful in dealing with diffi- 
cult caaes of this kind. 

There are,- no doubt, assistant masters 
at our public schools who are totally unfit 
to be house-masters, and parents ought 
to refuse to place their sons under such 
men. The houses at some of our public 
schools are of such old construction that it 
requires a man to be of exceptional power 
to be able to cope with the difficulties 
which arise, but there are many reforms 
which would be very quickly brought 
about if parents would only show them- 
selves more particular as to the accomo- 
dation they accept for their sons. In 
many cases the ventilation of the rooms 
is quite inadequate, and we find that a 
tacit acknowledgment is given of this 
by the fact that ventilators of the most 
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modern make have been placed in the 
drawing-rooms of many of these houses, 
but we seldom, if ever, find that these 
improvements are extended to the boys* 
bedrooms, though these are often in constant 
use both night and day. Here, let a word 
be said as to the manner in which boys 
decorate their bedrooms, for seeing that 
the means for doing so are supplied directly 
or indirectly from their homes, parents 
might, without much difficulty, exert their 
influence in the matter. These rooms are 
often choked up with thick drapery and 
unnecessary furniture, all of which harbour 
dust and deprive the owners of many 
cubic feet of valuable air. Thick vindow 
curtains may be necessary, but when 
drapery is required to hide a piece of 
furniture, something of a washing cotton 
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texture would be far more suitable than 
such a material as heavy plush, which 
is so constantly used. From the decoration 
of a room we judge of the tastes of its 
owner, and it should, therefore, be pointed 
out to a boy that it by no means reflects 
well on his ability to do this, if his bedroom 
or study is mistaken for a lady's boudoir. 
No doubt an arrangement which produces 
such an efi'ect is made under the erroneous 
notion that it is artistic, but " cosy corners " 
and silk - covered down cushions do not 
constitute art. If a boy wishes to exercise 
his feeling in this way, he can do so 
healthily, by making a careful selection 
of pictures with which to decorate his 
walls. 

The importance of good light as a. factor 
conducing to health seems to have been 
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overlooked in the construction of many 
school buildings, and most objectionable 
dark staircases and passages confront m 
at every turn. There is no doubt l^hat 
such defects as these would be :(:eGtified 
if parents refused to make use of the 
buildings for their sons* education. 

The fact that a house -master is not 
married is not necessarily a dis^vantage, 
for it by no means follows that the lady g, 
man selects for his wife is as. competent to 
take her share of the management as a 
really efl&cient matron, who is fully 
qualified for the work. But whether a 
man is married or single, if he is to fulfil 
his duties as house-master, he must make 
the boys his first consideration and* be 
constantly with them. 

SomQ of the best houses at public 
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schools are fall for the next eight years, 

but of course it stands to reason that 

drcmnstances may prevent many boys 

whose names are already entered from 

going there, and for this reason we find 

that most masters have a second list 

consisting of the names of applicants for 

chance vacanciea It is often quite worth 

while to enter a boy*s name in this way, 

although no guarantee can be given that 

he will be able to be admitted. It is 

impossible when a boy is veiy young to 

determine which public school will be 

most suitable for him, and, as in the 

course of a few years, many changes in 

the management are aflFected, it is very 

desirable that he should be entered at 

several of the public schools, and where 

the boarding-house system is in force hi« 
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name ought to be put down for three or 
four of the best houses. By taking these 
precautions, a parent may be able to secure 
to a boy the chief advantages that are 
offered by tliis kind of education when 
he is old enough to begin his public school 
life* Of course it does sometimes happen 
that after a boy has been a few terms in 
one of the best houses at a public school, 
the house*master, in consequence of pre* 
ferment or ill-health, gives up his post 
The house then passes into other hands, 
and the new master may be a very 
different man from his predecessor, and 
have already shown himself totally un- 
fit to undertake the duties which such 
a post involves. Under these circum- 
stances, I have no hesitation in saying 
that parents make a great mistake if they 
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allow their boys to remain with such a 
man, and even if the regulations of the 
school wiU not allow of their sons being 
received into other houses, it vould be 
better that they should l^ve the school 
and coiitinue their education elsewhere, 
rather than that they should be left under 
siich undesirable influence^. A change of 
schools, - is, as a rule, disadvantageous to 
« -boy, but circumstances/may arise which 
necessitate such a course. Before- taking 
a step of this kind, however, it is always 
as well, whatever the regulations of the 
school may be,^ to- appeal to th« head- 
master, and if only parents would co- 
operate in a matter of this kind, it is 
more than likely that some arrangement 
would be made to meet their wishes. 
The faults that exist in the manage- 
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ment of our public schools cannot be said 
to be due to the system, but rather to 
the weakness of the administrative power. 
In many instances, the dust of tradition 
so dims the sight, that the authorities 
fail to appreciate the advantages that 
would accrue by introducing improvements 
based on the practical application of the 
discoveries of modern science. It is doubt- 
ful whether some head-masters are even 
aware of this progress, for they confine 
their work to such narrow limits that 
they are hardly conscious of what is going 
on in the outside world. It is impossible, 
of course, to have perfect schools, but still 
a great deal might be done to make the 
education in our public schools much 
more thorough. Whether or not the 
present state of things is allowed to 

G 
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continue, must depend mainly on the 
attitude taken in the matter by parents. 
They have it in their power to bring 
about many and great reforms, for the 
success of a school must always depend 
on whether they give or withhold their 
patronage. The public school system in 
itself is admirable, for it tends far more 
than any other to mature all the most 
powerful manly instincts in a boy's nature, 
and it is impossible to estimate to how 
great a standard of perfection the educa- 
tion based on these principles might 
attain, if only the machinery by which 
it is worked were kept up to date in 
every detail. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOME POINTS IN THE EDUCATION 

OF GIRLS 

In considering the co-education of the 
sexes, I drew attention to the disad- 
vantages under which girls would be 
placed if they were given training suit- 
able for boys; but, of course, it is quite 
as essential that schools which provide 
for the education of girls, should be as 
efficient in every way as those for boys. 
Much, therefore, that has been said as 
to the healthy surroundings, etc., of boys 
in their school life, is equally applicable 
to girls, so that as regards the latter, I 
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will now only enumerate a few points 
which require to be more particularly 
kept in view. 

In selecting a school for a girl, it is 
necessary to ascertain that her health 
will be carefully watched by the school 
authorities, without, at the same time, 
her being in any way conscious of this 
supervision, and that her physical and 
intellectual training will be regulated in 
accordance with these observations. As 
yet, only a small proportion of the pro- 
fession have shown that they appreciate 
the importance of educating girls on these 
lines, but until this method is more 
generally accepted, women will never be 
given the opportunity of fully developing 
all their powers. Fortunately in some 
of the best private schools in this country 
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we find that this prevails, and an exact 
record is kept of the health of each girl. 
Certain regulations are enforced, and the 
fact that they are acted upon in the 
daily routine gives the authorities the 
information they require. By this means, 
any functional irregularities are noted, 
and if due to excessive mental or physical 
exertion, the strain is at once removed. 
Of course, a great deal of experience is 
needed in deaUng with such matters, 
especially in regard to mental effort, as 
it is not only the hours of work that 
have to be considered, but the subjects 
which are studied, for the nervous system 
of each girl is not equally affected by 
every kind of mental fatigue. Art, for 
example, has a softening element, which 
brings out all the feminine instincts, and. 
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therefore, as an educational force, it is of 
great value; but in cases where such in- 
fluence is not required, the study of art 
should be carried on under the most 
strict supervision during the years when 
a girl is maturing. How much time 
shpuld be devoted to this or any other 
intellectual work must depend on the 
effect produced on each girVg physical 
condition, for what might result in ex- 
haustion in one . case, would hardly be 
sufficient to ensure the right development 
in another. 

The best, antidote for alL over-pressure 
is manual work, but if this is to be 
applied to girls of high intellectual and 
artistic tastes, it must be given to them 
in a form that will render the work 
agreeable, so that they may not feel 
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they are cut off from those subjects 
which they would especially wish to 
study. Under these circumstances wood- 
carving is to be strongly recommended, 
for in addition to the manual work 
required in using the tools, it is an 
occupation which affords plenty of oppor- 
tunity for exercising artistic taste and 
intellectual energy. Gardening is also 
a pursuit which gives ample scope for 
scientific research as well as manual 
labour, as this work can only be 
thoroughly followed up by a considerable 
mastery of botany, physics, chemistry, 
and geology. 

The cultivation of special talent should 
always be made subservient to that regime 
which is necessary for the physical de- 
velopment, and not until her health is 
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thoroughly established, should a girl devote 
long hours of work to any one subject. 
No time will however be lost by adopting 
such a plan, for a good general education 
is the best preparation for any particular 
line in life. For example, without general 
culture it is impossible really to interpret 
music, and therefore it is a mistake to 
suppose that the study of it must be 
confined to the hours devoted to prac- 
tising. It is important that subsequent 
attention should be given to the traiuing 
of her natural gifts, as this will not only 
give a girl pleasant resources in after life, 
but it will enable her to earn her living 
should she be called upon to do so. 
Certificates showing her proficiency should 
be obtained only when girlhood is passed, 
for as a rule competitive examinations 
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are most objectionable for growing girls, 
as the mental exertion they entail puts 
far too great a strain on the undeveloped 
physique. If parents would only recognise 
this fact when educating their daughters, 
the latter would be saved a great deal of 
discomfort in after life, added to which 
their mental powers would be far more 
perfectly developed than they are under 
a cramming system. There are so many 
of woman's characteristic gifts which are 
apt to be crushed out of her very being, 
if her natural development be prematurely 
interfered with. As the mother of the 
race, she has been endowed with the most 
wonderful intuition and quick sympathy, 
and this gives her enormous power, what- 
ever her calling in life may be. But these 
qualities are likely to be in abeyance unless 
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her womanly functions mature healthily. 
Her mental capacities are very great, but 
they will never attain to their full strength 
until developed conjointly with those quali- 
ties which evolve along with the maternal 
instincts. 

In the old days the average intellectual 

« 

instruction given to a girl was of the most 
meagre kind, but at present it takes such 
a prominent place in her education that 
there is danger of everything else being 
sacrificed to it, and this tends to leave 
the mind and body in an utterly parched 
condition. Immense difficulties have, of 
course, to be contended with in a girl's 
education, and many of these are mainly 
due to the fact that so little is generally 
known as to the right method of treating 
her physical development. In dealing 
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with this branch of the training, there 
can be no doubt that the first thing to 
be considered is how to overcome any 
constitutional defects which may have 
been transmitted to her by the sedentary 
life of her female ancestors. This is best 
done by gymnastic exercises, and Ling s 
Swedish Drill will be found to be the 
safest and most thorough system for this 
purpose, as, if rightly used, it will develop 
every part of the body equally, for in this 
method attention is not confined to merely 
working the arms and legs, but slowly 
graduated movements are given to exercise 
all the muscles of the body, which have 
the effect of bringing all the internal 
organs into normal activity. Every action 
is made in response to the word of 
command, which exercises the brain and 
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strengthens its power over the muscles. 
Each of the movements ^ repeated a 
few times, and those which have the same 
effect on any one part of the body are not 
made consecutively. Mechanical repetition 
is strictly avoided, and for this reason 
music is not used as an accompaniment. 
All exercises can be given according to 
the individual requirements of each pupil, 
and, in this respect, the system is one 
which will be found of inestimable value 
as a means of giving strength to very 
delicate children. It should, however, be 
remembered that there are many spurious 
imitations of Ling's Swedish Drill, and 
these, not being based on proper physio- 
logical principles, may have an injurious 
effect. Unless, therefore, parents have 
considerable knowledge of the technique 
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of the system, they should protect them- 
selves against such frauds, by only em- 
ploying certificated instructors, who have 
been trained for at least two years 
according to the principles of the system. 
Some members of the scholastic profession, 
who have qualified in this way, are now 
holding posts as health-mistresses in schools, 
and their accurate knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene, is found to be most 
valuable. They are, as a rule, competent 
"masseuses," so that they are able to 
give this treatment under medical super- 
vision when it is required. The school 
games are also placed under their control, 
as their practical knowledge of this, as . 
well as of other branches of physical 
culture, enables them to give the necessary 
instruction, and to regulate the play in 
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such a way as to prevent the pupils from 
over-exerting themselves. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that gymnastic exercises and games are 
sufficient in themselves to secure the 
requisite physical development, as in addi- 
tion to these, it is essential that a girls 
surroundings should be hygienic, and that 
she herself should be educated to have 
good habits. To make this latter training 
effectual, it must be given conjointly with 
that of the moral and intellectual powers. 
Girls should be treated as sensible, in- 
telligent beings, and the reasons for 
adopting certain rules of life ought to 
be carefully explained to them. When 
they are old enough, they should be made 
acquainted with the physiological and 
psychical truths bearing on those subjects. 
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as this will insure their having sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to protect 
themselves under all circumstances. Un- 
less this plan is followed, there will be 
a strong inclination to utterly disregard 
the precepts of the early training, as 
soon as circumstances place a girl on her 
own responsibility. Unfortunately, the 
rules to which she is required to conform, 
are too often looked upon by her as part 
of the irritating discipline of education, 
from which she will shake herself free 
when she ceases to be under control. 
It does not readily occur to her that 
these regulations are enforced in order 
that she may acquire good wholesome 
habits, which, if firmly established, will 
do much to secure happiness to herself 
and to all with whom she associates. It 
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will be less irksome to a girl if she receives 
the training necessary for the inculcation 
of orderly ways at school, than if it is 
given to her at home, as the fact that 
everyone there is obliged to conform to 
these regulations, will remove much of 
the odium attached to them. It must 
be remembered, however, that all members 
of the scholastic profession do not equally 
recognise the importance of this branch 
of a girl's education, and, therefore, in 
selecting a school, it is necessary for 
parents to ascertain that the teaching in 
this respect is equal to what they require 
for their daughters. 

A girl should be taught to keep her 
own person, and everything belonging to 
her, thoroughly clean. She ought, of 
course, to have a daily bath, and the 
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accommodation provided for this should 
be such as to secure her privacy while 
taking it. In some schools, the bedrooms 
are curtained oflF, so that each girl has 
a cubicle to herself, where she can wash 
and dress undisturbed. The only dis- 
advantage of this arrangement is that it 
necessitates so much drapery being used, 
and this sometimes makes it diflficult to 
keep the rooms thoroughly aired. It is, 
therefore, perhaps rather better when there 
is sufficient bathroom accommodation to 
meet the requirements of the whole school ; 
but under these circumstances, though it 
may not be necessary to divide up the 
rooms, each girl should have a washstand 
to herself, and a folding screen to place 
round it when she wishes for privacy. 
Unless arrangements of this kind are 
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made, the instincts of refinement and 
modesty will not be preserved. 

Orderly habits should be inculcated by 
giving a girl, in some measure, the charge 
of her clothes, and making her cultivate 
neatness in her personal appearance. 

Unselfishness is a virtue which has ample 
scope for development at school, especially 
if a girl shares a bedroom with several of 
her companions. It is advisable that there 
should be more than two in a room, as 
this limited number allows of no choice 
of companionship, and may lead to a 
violent friendship, which is sometimes most 
objectionable. 

It should be remembered that if in a 
school pupils show passionate adoration for 
each other, or for their teachers, it is a 
clear indication that the tone is not good, 
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and such places should be avoided. This 
state of things will not be found to exist 
where the management is such as to secure 
healthy occupation from morning till night, 
plenty of exercise in the open air, good 
food, and the necessary amount of sleep, 
the right proportion of mental work, and 
a life free from excitement. This last is a 
very important point, and one that is con- 
stantly overlooked, as it is erroneously 
supposed only to apply to that excitement 
which a girl experiences by being taken 
out into society. It should, however, be 
remembered that excitement is not confined 
exclusively to amusements, but may be 
met with in intellectual work, and often 
comes to a girl even under the guise of 
religion. This is one reason for which I 
would most strongly urge parents, when 
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selecting a school, to be most careful to 
ascertain that the religious influences under 
which they propose to place their daughters 
will be similar to what they have been 
accustomed to at home. Any upheaving 
of religious views during the years when 
a girl is maturing, is most prejudicial to a 
healthy development. Let everything be 
done to make the religion take a practical 
form, and let it be as free as possible from 
that introspective thought, which tends to 
encourage egoism and self-centred feelings. 
There is no doubt that the best balanced 
minds are found in those characters where 
egoism has almost ceased to exist, and if 
this fact were only kept in view by all who 
are entrusted with the education of young 
girls, there would be fewer inmates of our 
lunatic asylums. 
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A girl is naturally very emotional, and 
everything ought to be done to help her 
to gain self-control, not by crushing her 
feelings, but by taking her thoughts away 
from herself, and from dwelling too much 
on her own sensations. Unfortunately this 
is not the method of training which is 
usually followed, but girls are taught to 
curb themselves by repressing every feeling 
they have. Anything worse than this 
teaching it is impossible to imagine, for 
it must eventually lead to a life of the 
most awful deception. A woman who has 
been brought up in this way has two 
distinct selves; the one she shows to the 
world, which is wholly artificial, and the 
other, her true inner natural self, which 
is so crushed and held in bondage, that its 
very existence is hardly recognised by her 
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most intimate friends. Small wonder is it 
if women who are educated in this way pass 
wretched lives, for, being habitually mis- 
understood, they must ever be conscious of 
the hopelessness of their false and isolated 
positions. It is a cruel injustice to subject 
a girl to such training, for in addition to 
the mental and physical suflFering which it 
entails, the fact of leading a life in which 
the fundamental laws of truth and honesty 
are disregarded, must inevitably obscure 
the moral vision. 

What a woman needs is that every part 
of her being should be naturally and equally 
developed, for this alone will enable her 
various gifts to unfold themselves, and will 
fit her to take her right place in the world, 
whatever she may be called upon to do. 
These are the lines on which a girl's 
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training ought to be given, and parents 
will make a grave mistake if they ever 
leave the education of their daughters in 
the hands of people who do not recognise 
the importance of these principles. 
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